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8. tendency to divert the mind from simplicity of important to the happiness and virtue of your of energy to resist the example or enticement 
desire after the Father of spirits, and Fountain life, as the general spirit of Christianity 
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. the very words of misunderstood ny some of it ablest and warm- 
En- condition though you may have no outward our Saviour, that He commanded His disciples est defenders. on Paley’s ‘View of the Evi- 
— teaching ; and will preserve inhumble waiting, to aim at absolute perfection, and that this per- dences of Christianity,” there isa chapter upon 
on, till it be a proper time to break up your meet-| fection consisted in self-subjugation and broth- the morality of the Gospel, the gen: ral tenor 


by ings with that decency and solemnity which erly love, in the complete conquest of our own of which (as of | 
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glassed ; the one possesses vigor, firmfess, re- 
solution, is active and daring, quick in its sen- 
sibilities, jealous of its fame, eager in its attach- 
ments, inflexible in its purposes, violent in its 
resentment; the other meek, yielding, com- 
plying, forgiving, not prompt to act, but willing 
to suffer, silent and gentle under rudeness and 
insults, suing for reconciliation where others 
would demand satisfaction; giving away to 
the pushes of impudence, conceding and indul- 
gent to prejudices, the wrong-headedness, the 
intractability of others with whom it has to 
deal. The former of these characters is, and 
ever has been the favorite of the world ; it is 
the character of great men,—there is a dignity 
in it which commands respect. The latter is 
poor-spirited, tame and abject. Yet,so it has 
happened that with the founder of Christianity, 
the latter is the subject of His commen- 





dation, His precepts, and His examples, 
that the former is so in no part of its 
composition. Dr. Paley in this place adopts 


the opinion of Soame Jennings, whose es- 
say on the “ Internal Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,’’ he strongly recommends; but I can- 
not consider it either as an accurate and dis- 
cerning delineation of character, nor as exhib- 
iting a correct representation of Christian prin- 
ciples. he fuunder of Christianity did indeed 
pronounce distinct and positive blesssings upon 


the ‘poor in spirit,’ which is by no means sy-| 


nonymous with the ‘poor spirited ;’ and upon 
the meek ; but in what part of the Gospel did 
Dr. Paley find Him countenancing by ‘com- 
mendation, by precept or example the tame and 
abject ?’? The character which Christ assumed 
upon earth, was that of a Lord and Master, it 
was in that character His disciples received 
and acknowledged Him. The obedience He} 
required was unbounded, infinitely beyond | 
that which was ever claimed by the most ab-| 
solute carihly sovereign of his subjects ; never| 
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there is a character upon historical record dis- repast. Another remarkable gourd is the 
tinguished by a bold, tenacions and intrepid |+ Turk’s turban,’ botanically the Cucurbita ci- 
spirit, it is that of Paul. It was to such char-|dariformis ; in form, it is like a large quince 
acters only, that the commission to ‘teach all placed on the top of a flat melon, thus bearing 
nations,’ could be committed with certainty of\a pretty close resemblance to a turban. The 
success. Observe the impression of Christ, in history of its origin is curious, and more ‘won- 
his charge Peter, (a rock) and upon this\derful than true,’ as we fear. A gourd 
rock willl build my Church and the gates of}was once planted in Campania, near a 
hell shall not prevail againstit.—Dr. Paley’s|quince, and an affection springing up between 
Christian is one of those drivelers, who, to use|the two, the gourd came to the resolution of 
a vulgar phrase, can never say no, to anybody. | adopting the form of the quince in addition to 
|The true Christian is the * Justum et tenacem its own glossy rotundity, and the result was 
propositi virum” of Horace, (the man who is|the form we have just noticed. It is 
just and steady to his purpose.) The combi-|it used as an excellent addition to soups. An- 
nations of these qualities, so essential to heroic other species is the white gourd, or Cucurbita 
character, with those of meekness, lowliness of| pepo ; this is found in the markets principally 
heart, and brotherly love, is what constitutes|in the winter, and is commonly piled up in 
that moral perfection of which Christ gave an heaps, like cannon-balls, or more like pyramids 
example in His own life, and to which He com-|of snowballs. Romantic associations attach to 
|mands His Disciples to aspire. Endeavor, my|this chaste production ; it is presented at every 
\dear son, to discipline your heart, and to gov-| marriage ceremony to the newly married pair, 
ern your conduct by the principles thus com-jand is supposed to insure peace and prosperity 
bined ; be meek, be gentle, be kindly affection-|to them and their house. The Momordica ela- 
ate to all mankind, not excepting your enemies; |ferium, a member of the same family, is other- 
but never be ‘tame or abject ;’ never give way | wise known as the ¢ Squirting Cucumber,’ from 
\to the pushes of impudence, or show yoursell| its possessing the strange property of squirting 
iyielding or complying to prejudice, wrong- out its contents on one of the ends being pulled 
headedness, or intractability, which would lead jor touched. It isa common piece of gardener’s 
ordraw you astray from the dictates of your|wit to request one to take hold of the danger- 
own conscience, and your own sense of right: ous end, and if we consent, the face and_per- 
‘till you die let not your integrity depart from|son are covered with the acrid slimy contents 
you ;’ build your house upon the rock, and of this vegetable pop-gun. Where the plant 
ithen let the rains descend, and the floods come, 


grows in abundance, they may be heard pop- 
and the winds blow and beat upon that house ping off pretty freque ntly ; ‘and by simply 
walking near these irritable instruments, the 
|passenger is often shot in the eyes with great 
‘force by them. Some of this tribe occasionally 
reach an enormous size, particularly the mam- 
moth or American gourd. Among many ex- 
‘amples, one is specially recorded as having at- 
tained the colossal weight of two hundred and 
forty-five pounds! a size truly monstrous. 


—‘it shall not fall, it will be founded upon a 
rock.’ So promises your blessed Lord and Mas- 
ter, and so prays your affectionate father, 
Joun Quincy ApaMs. 
a 
VEGETABLE CURIOSITIES. 


The vegetable kingdom has often supplied 





forone moment did He recede from this au-|the natural theologist with the most striking 
thoritative station; He preserved itin washing land forcible of his illustrations in proof of the 
the feet of His disciples; He preserved it in|lavish goodness of the Creator. He has seen 
answer to the officers who struck Him for this in its various productions the exhaustless skill 
very deportment, to the High Priest; He pre- of the All-creative hand; in their adaptation to 
served it in the agony of His ejaculation on|the wants and necessities of man, His wisdom; 
the cross, “ Father forgive them, for they know and in the gratifications they present to his eye 
not what they do.’’ He expressly declared Him- and to his taste, the clear evidences, that while 
self “ the Prince of this world, andthe Son of utility has been amply regarded, the enjoy- 
God.”’ He spoke as one having authority, not| ment of the creature has been equally remem- 
only to His disciples, but to His mother, to His|bered, and abundantly provided for. With 
judges, to Pilate the Roman Governor, to John most of the utilitarian products of this king- 
the Baptist, His precursor; and there is not in|dom we are sufficiently familiar; but with re- 
the four Gospels, one act, not one word re-|gard to its more exquisite gifts, we believe a 
corded of Him, (excepting His communion good deal of ignorance to prevail, which it will 
with God) that was not a direct, or implied as- be our endeavour, though imperfectly, to dissi- 
sertion of authority. He said to His disciples, pate. 

“ Learn of me, for Iam meek and lowly of, The Rev. Dr. Walsh,in a paper upon plants 
heart, &c. but where did He ever say to them, growing in the neighbourhood of Constantino 
learn of me, for | am tame and abject? There ple, contained in the * Horticultural ‘Transac- 
is certainly nothing more strongly marked in tions,’ speaks in an interesting manner of sev- 
the precepts and example of Christ, than the eral of the gourd tribe, which grow luxuriantly 
principle of stubborn and inflexible resistance in that district. One of the curious varieties 
against the impulses of others to evil. He was the Cucurbita claviformis, or ‘Jonah’'s 
taught His disciples to renounce everything Gourd,’ which is believed to be really that 
that is counted enjoyment upon earth; ‘to take plant which was caused to grow up over the 
up their cross,’ and to suffer ill-treatment, per- head of the prophet in a single night. It forms 
secution, and death for Hissake. What else isa beautiful green dense harbour, through 
the book of the * Acts ofthe Apostles” than a| which the rays even of the Eastern sun are 
record of the faithfulness with which these unable to penetrate; under its shade the Easterns 
chosen ministers of the Gospel carried these delight to sit and smoke; while overhead the 
injunctions into execution? In the conduct |singular fruit of the plant hangs down in long, 
and speeches of Peter, John, and Paul, is there delicate, tempting clubs, somewhat like very 
anything that could justly be called “tame or'stout candles. The fruit is not eaten in the 
abject ?”” Is there anything indicating a resem-|uncooked state ; but the central part being 
blance to the second class of character into scooped out, it is filled with forcemeat, and 
which Dr. Paley divides all mankind ? If boiled, forming a very delicate and relishable 


Among del:cious fruits, the tree known as the 
‘Tomberong’ produces small berries of a yel- 
low colour, and exquisite flavour. ‘These are 
highly esteemed by the natives, who convert 
them into a beautiful sort of bread, which, cu- 
rious to relate, bothin colour and flavour, bears 
the closest resemblance to our finest ginger- 
bread. A tree belonging to the natural order 
Assosynace, produces a fruit called the ‘Cream 
Fruit,’ which is estimated by some as being the 
most exquisite fruit in the world. Two are al- 
ways united together, and they depend from 
the extremity of a small branch; when 
wounded, they yield a quantity of fine white 
juice resembling sugar, or the best milk, in its 
taste. For allaying the thirst incident to a 
tropical climate this fruit is invaluable ; and its 
delicious quality gives it an appropriate estima- 
tion in the eyes of the weary traveller in those 
regions. Of another curious fruit produced 
by one of the same tribe, Jr. Lindley writes 
—‘ The sages of Ceylon having demonstrated, 
as they say, that Paradise was in that island, 
and having therefore found it necessary to 
point out the forbidden fruit of the garden of 
Eden, assure us that it was borne on aspecies 
of this genus, the Divi Ladner of their country. 
The proof they find of this discovery, consists in 
the beauty of the fruit, said to be tempting in 
the fragrance of the flower, and in its ifs still 
bearing the mark of the teeth of Eve. Till the 
offence was committed which brought misery 
upon man, we are assured that the fruit was 
delicious ; but from that time forward it became 
poisonous, as it now remains." The fruit of 
another tree of the same species affords a capi- 


tal substitute for red currant jelly, and one of 





the celebrated ‘cow trees,’ inhabitants of Equa- 
torial America, belongs to this natural order 
also. The delicious custard apples of the East 
and West India Islands are produced by the 
Anona reticuluta. lt is a small, w eakly, branch- 
ing tree, bearing fruit about the size of a tennis 
ball, which is of adull brown colour. The 
flesh is said to be of a yellowish colour, soft 
and sweet, being about the consistence, and 
sharing even much of the flavour, of a good 
custard. Another variety is a small tree, which 
bears a fruitof a greenish-yellow colour, and 
of the size of an artichoke, called the * Sweet 
Sop.’ The skin is half an inch thick, and en- 
closes an abundance of a thick, sweet, luxuri- 
ous pulp, tasting like clouted cream mixed with 
sugar. Rumphius says that in some degree it 
has the smell and taste of rose water, and is so 
delicious that one scarcely ever tires of parta- 
king of it. It has a complete contrast in the 
* Sour Sop,’ which belongs to the same species, 
which is a fruit of the size of a large pear, 
abounding in a milk-white pulp of a sweetish 
acid taste. Sir Hans Sloane in the ‘ Natural 
History of Jamaica,’ particularly mentions the 
alligator or avocado pear, the product of one 
of the Lacerels ; the fruit is the size of a large 
pear, and possesses a rich delicate flavour, not 
unlike that of the peach ; but it is described as 
being even more grateful. Another curious 
fruit is that called the * Mammee:’ it is round 
and yellow, and when ripe, the rind peels off, 
discovering the eatable part, which has an aci- 
dulo- saccharine taste and is of great fragrance. 

The tree by which it is borne reaches the size 
of our largest oaks. 

Those who are admirers of marmalade (and 
we expect a large number of our readers are 
guilty of that indiscretion) will learn with some 
surprise that nature presents the inhabitants of 
Surinam with the article ready confected. The 
fruit called the «Marmalade Box ;’ it 
about the size of a large apple, and is covered 
with down. At first it is green, but when ripe 
it is brown, and then opens into halves like 
walnut; the pulp is of a brownish colour, very 
sweet and tempting, and is eaten by the natives 
with the greatest avidity. The Brazilians 
boast also of a delicious fruit, the murucuja, 
said to be unsurpassed in fragrance and flavour, 
possessing a pulp of a deep yellow. and ex- 
haling a fine vinous odour. Yet it mast yield 
to the f far-famed mangustin of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. This exquisite production is univer- 
sally esteemed, and is alike agreeable to stran- 
gers as to the inhabitants of its native country, 
whose pride it is. In shape and size it is like a 
middling apple ; it has a thick purplish rind, 
which surrounds three or four: cloves of soft 
snow-white pulp, which almost immediately 
dissolve. The flavour is extremely rich, yet 
never becomes luscious, nor palls on the taste ; 
butthe fruit ay be eaten almost ad libitum. Dr. 
Lindley says that an intelligent traveller and 
his companions were anxious to bring away 
with them some precise expression of its fla- 
vour; but after satisfying themselves that it 
partook of the compound taste of the pine-ap- 
ple and the peach, they were obliged, after of 
course a series of tastings, to confess that it had 
many other equally de slicious, but utterly inex- 
pressible, flavours. Not only is it grateful ‘o 
the strong and hearty, but even to the sick, 
who may eatit with impunity; and, as if to swe Hi 
the list of its good attributes, it is related that 
Dr. Solander was cured of putrid fever by eat- 
ing it. A more singular, and at first a most un- 


is is 


inviting fruit, is the * durian :’ it combines in a 
remarkable manner an odour the most disgust- 
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ing a sad offe nsive—creating an almost insu- 
perable aversion to the fruit—with a very rich 


and delicate taste. The tree is described as 
being something like a pear-tree ; the fruit ex- 
ternally resembles that of the ‘bread-fruit’ tree, 
the outside being covered with tubercles. 
W hen ripe, it contains several cells, in each 
of which isa large seed about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, imbedded ina rich pulp. ‘The 
taste is very curious, and has been compared 
to a dish commonly known in Spain under the 
name of ‘Mangiar Blanco,’ composed of hen’s 
flesh dressed in vinegar. The fruit really 
appears to partake more of an animal 
than vegetable nature, and never becomes 
sickly or cloying. The natives are passion- 
ately fond of it, and when it is to be procured, 
live almost wholly on its luxurious cream-like 
flesh. It is said soon to turn putrid. One du- 
rian is worth more than a dozen pine-apples. 

The rose-apples of the East have long been 
had in esteem and take a high position among 
the elegant delicacies of nature. In all respects, 
this fruit is a lovely production ; it is borne by 
a tree called the jambo ; it is about as large as 
a pear ; externally, it is arrayed in a coat of 
the most splendid red; inside, its pulp is of the 
loveliest white ; and in perfume and taste it 
much resembles the rose. Some varieties of 
the rose-apple are so fine, as to be preserved 
for the king’s use alone; a beautiful variety, 
the jamrosade, is most highly perfumed with 
rose, while its colour is a delicate transparent 
pink mixed with white. The wellknown guava 
isa fruit belonging tothe same natural order— 
the myrtleblooms. One of the chief delicacies 
of the Indian desert is the fruit of the mango, 
the offspring of a considerable tree like a wal- 
nut. When fresh, it is of an-exceedingly deli- 
cate, sweet; and acidulous flavour, and forms 
pickles and preserves, which are highly es- 
teemed. Some of its varieties are as large as 
an infant’s head, and exceeds two pounds i 
weight. Sir William Jones, in the ¢ Asiatic 
Researches,’ mentions a very delicious fruit, 
known as the malura, which is curious in con- 
sequence of its possessing a fragrance strongly 
resembling that of the wall flower. 

Chinese horticulture, has long been fatnous 
for its productions, some of which are very 
anomalous. Marco Polo says they have some 
pears of most gigantic size; pears are at all 
seasons in the Chinese markets, and some ap- 
pear to have been fattened up toa degree ol 
obesity that would do good to the eyes an 
agricultural prize-breeder. What would be 
thought in England of a pear weighing ten 
pounds, therefore somewhat of the size of a 
Southdown leg of mutton? Yetsuch this in- 
dustrious traveller affirms as a fact, adding that 
they are white in colour, melting and must fra- 
grant in taste. Other authors mention pears 
of approximate sizes, some measuring nearly 
sixteen inches in circumference the long way, 
and upwards ofa foot the round way. Their 
peaches, too, are equally fine ; many of them 
are of the most beautiful colours and exquisite 
flavour, and some attain enormous sizes. The 
Chinese gardeners boast of having produced 
peaches weighing two pounds; and itis not 
for us to doubt their assertions, although we 
know somewhat of the elasticity of the Chi- 
nese conscience. They are also said to be pos- 
sessed of the valuable secret of preserving fruit 
gathered in October until the succeeding Jan- 
uary, io all its beauty, freshness, and flavour. 
Among other fruits, the ‘flat peach’ well de- 
serves the title of a horticultural curiosity. It 
is in all respects like a peach, except that it is 


ol 


flattened out into a cake: this fruit is well 
known at Canton ; its colour is a pale yellow ; 
when cut into, a beautiful circle of pink is seen 
surrounding the stone, and radiating into a 
mass of delicately-coloured pulp. In the indul- 
gence of their dw arfing propensities , they man- 
ufacture, for such it is, miniature fruit- -trees of 
various kinds by the method familiar to most 
persons. Large sums are set on the heads of 
those diminutive trees in proportion to their 
ugliness and to their abundance of fruit. Ven- 
erable old plumb-trees, a foot high, laden with 
fruit, are without a price; while finger-fruits, 


marygos, peaches, carambolas and eee 
come in for subordinate attention. ‘The beau- 


tiful orange, the * mandarin,’ (Citrus Nobilis,) 
one of the recent importations into this country, 
is remarkable for having a deep crimson rind 
when ripe, which is quite detached from the 
fruit. * The whole,’ writes Sir J. F. Davis, 
has a flattish aspect, and is soinetimes four or 
five inches in diameter; and the loose skin, 
when broken, opens like a puff-ball, disclosing 
the juicy lobes surrounded with a kind of net 
work of fibres.” The celebrated finger fruit 
comes very manifestly into our category, and is 
a curious result of our ingenious horticulture. 
[t is a peculiar kind of citrus, which, by some 
ineans or other, is made torun entirely into 
rind, the whole terminating at the head in sev- 
eral narrow processes like fingers ; it has hence 
been named ‘ Fo show,’ or the hand of Fo. Its 
odour is very powerful, but is considered as 
very fine. ‘So entirely, however, is this strange 
production the result of art operating upon na- 


‘ture, that it does not appear a second time after 


The Chinese 


the plant has been purchased.’ 
known 


have also some curious oranges, as 
the horned oranges, from the circumstance 
of a number of little horn-like processes 
projecting from its upper end. It may 


be mentioned in connection with these plants, 
that the productiveness of the orange is some- 
thing quite enormous. A single tree at St. Mi- 
chel’s has been known to produce 20,000 oran- 
ges iit for packing, exc lusively of about one- 
third more of damaged fruit. Mr. Fortune 
upplies a curious account of the production of 
tallow- 


P vegetable tallow.’ The seeds of the 


tree, after having been steamed and bruised, 
are heated over the fire; the tallow is thus 
completely separated, but it looks like coarse 
linseed meal; subjected to expression, it exudes 
in a semi-fluid state, and beautifully white, 
soon hardening and becoming solid. It is then 
made into cakes, and exposed for sale in the 
markets, for the manufacture of candles; but 
as these are apt to get soft, they are often dip- 


ped in wax of various colours, and sometimes 


ane finely ornamented. jut this isa subject 


with an unconque rable tendency to expansion ; 


let us the refore, having gone thus tr, take a 
hasty leave of it at once.—Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal. 

<> 


WESLEY’S SOLEMN CHARGE ON DRESS. 


Do you then take my advice (I ask in the 
presence of God and all the world) with regard 
to dress? I published that advice above thirty 
years ago; | have repeate sd it a thousand times 
since. L have advised you not to be conformable 
to the world herein: to lay aside all needless 
ornaments; to avoid all expense; to be patterns 
of plainness to all that are round about you. 
Have you taken this advice? Have you all, 
men and women, young and old, rich and poor, 
laid aside all those needless ornaments, which 
| particularly objected to? Are you all exem- 
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plarily plain in your apparel? As plain as the call me blackamoor again,’ and immediately from the exercise of the ministry.—It seems 
Quukers, (so called) or Moravians? If not, if left the room. These words pierced my heart, 
you are still dressed like the generality of peo-and I burst into tears, and from that time re- * 
ple of your own rank and fortune, you declare solved not to abuse a poor black in future. in a great measure dependent on each other— 
hereby, to all the world, that you will not obey | —_———=—————————— the power and influence of salaried preach- 
them that are over you in the Lord. You de-| p RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. & being arrayed against a change which 
clare'in open defiance of God and man, that) might affect the stability of their profession— 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 29, 1848. (or at least might introduce innovations which 


probable, indeed, that these several points are 





you will not submit yourselves to them. Many| 
of you carry your sins on your foreheads, 


openly, and in the face of the sun. You harden - ——— -|would weaken their authority. 
your hearts against instruction and against con- Copies of the Intelligencer will be sent oc-| There is too among the great mass of the 


viction; you harden one another; especially 
those of you that were once convinced, an¢ : ie ; 
have now stifled your convictions. You en- that if they approve of it they may interest tions a prevalent idea, that the preaching of 
courage one another to stop your ears against themselves in extending its subscription list, the gospel, consists in the public exposition of 
the truth, and shut your eyes against the light, 
lest happily you should see that you are fight-| 
ing against God, and against your own souls. | ey ee tie vc 
If [ were now called to give an account of you, |TY OF Frienps.—The Society of Friends were 
it would be * with groans, and not with joy.” the first religious body who practically re- influence 
And surely that would be “unprofitahle for 


9 y o 
you:” the loss would fall upon your own head. ; ' o ilail wes alaiake 
[ speak all this on supposition (though that agreeably to the doctrine of the apostle) stant effort of the mind, for which the educa 


casionally to friends who do not subscribe,' professors of Christianity of all denomina- 


a particular doctrines or views by competent 
PositIon oF THE FEMALE Sex InN THE Socte-\or educated ministers, independently of any 


special qualification from an immediate Divine 





and hence that preaching requires 
‘cognized the religious equality of the soxes,,a degree of preliminary study and a con- 


is a supposition not to be made,) that the sible |“ There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is tion and pursuits of women do not adapt 
was silent on this head; that the Scriptures neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor, them. 

said nothing concerning dress, and left it to 
every one’s own discretion. But if all other~,  ... ; oe 

texts were silent, this is enough: “Submit|©°F tl. 28. ‘agement of church affairs, which are supposed 
yourselves to them that are over you in the} Though the Christian religion had prevailed to involve abstruse questions of doctrine and 
Lord.” [ bind this upon your consciences, in over a large portion of the earth for more than government for the discussion and settlement 
the sight of God. Were it only in obedience 
to this direction, you cannot be clear before : at ; 
God, unless you throw aside all needless orna- have perceived the nature and extent of its| In suchaview of the nature and objectsof the 
ments, in utter defiance of that tyrant of fools, influences, and hence the female sex were by Christian church for the oflice of the ministry 


female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.”| The same argument is applied to the man- 


sixteen centuries, its followers never seem to of which women are not qualified. 


i > e Same , ~eelr y > « > . : i ° e ° ° 
fashion; Saeee Tee: aen k only to be adorned eg9mmon consent excluded from a participa-|it is perhaps well that the exclusion of women 
with good works, as men and women professing 
godliness. ; J ; ; 

Perhaps, you will say, “This is only a little deemed to hold a subordinate rank in all reli- results of theological controversy, and the 


tion in the affairs of the Church; and were still exists, for when we behold the deplorable 


thing: it is a mere trifle.”’ L[ answer, if it be, gious establishments, both catholic and pro- strife and malevolence ensuing therefrom, it 
you are the more inexcusable before God and | testant. 
oes a ete Lanepuersey Ser pase Notwithstanding the exclusion from ecele- female character, should not be marred by 
a trifle to sin against God? 'To set his authority tiastical affairs, there have been in all ages of) mixture in such disputes 

at nonght? Is this a little thing? Nay, re-\the Christian Church the most remarkable in-| 
member, there can be no little sin, till we can 
find a little god! Meantime be assured of one’ _ i asl lt bit ae a Pah anna one Res 
thing: the more conscientiously you obey your women, in times of potsecation t ley have ministry as a Diy ine cift, to be exercised un- 
spiritual guides, the more powerfully will God been amongst the foremost in breasting the der the immediate influence of the spirit, and 
apply the word, which they speak in his name, storm, and many have been the unresisting 
to your heart! The more plentifully will he 
water what is spoken, with the dew of his f si ail ase th elt ethiels Hae ‘ie : lioi nirs is fullv 
blessing ; and the more proofs will you have, or areca onke. Sti their voices were administration of religious affairs is fully es- 
it is not only they that speak, but the spirit of not heard in religious assemblies, nor had|tablished. For it is by the exercise of the 


would seem desirable that the gentleness of the 


But taking the higher view of the spiritual 
stances of piety and devotion on the part of) nature of the church of Christ, and viewing 


‘in no wise dependent on scholastic acquire- 
victims of cruel and barbarous punishments ments; then the equality of the sexes in the 


your Father that speaketh in them, they any agency in framing the laws by spiritual powers under the influence of Christ 
aie. which the religious associations to which they the Head, that the cause of Truth is to be ad- 

| , © a0 TA a ‘ , : of , . ; , » 66 mn 1¢ ss 
ueenn-easeuns. were attached, were regulated. It was left) vanced; and in that work “ there is neither 


F ~ Si tiety “ri 3 c > > ” ie ce . 1¢ 
When I was a small boy, says Dr. Southey, for the Society of Friends to break through male or female.” It is upon this ground alone, 
there was a black boy in the neighborhood, by the customs of ages, and to claim for the fe- as we conceive, that the testimony of the So- 
1 . ° . 9 naa = — . . ‘ ye . . 
the name - é a Dick.” Myself and a num- male sex those privileges which corrupt hier- ciety of Friends on the equality of the sexes 
ber of my play fellows were one evening ct- . . ; , - 

y play e evening collect archies had denied them. rests. As mortal beings forming a portion of 
ed together at our usual sports, and began tor- Th; / vis Te . ; 
menting the poor colored boy, by calling him his example, based as it would seem to be the great scheme of the material universe— 
“blackamoor,” “nigger,” and other degrading both upon revelation and reason, and attended |the nature and sphere of action of the sexes is 


—es lhe as fellow yee to be ex- as it has been with such beneficial results du- 
cessively grieved at our conduct, and soon left |; . ; ‘ ‘ ome 

ty § ; a, on left ring a period of more than a century and a having like relations and responsibilites, and 
us. We soon after made an appointment to go ’ S 


necessarily different—but as spiritual beings, 


skating in the neighborhood, and on the day of half, has not even to this day, so far as we being equally accountable tothe great Author 
the appointment | had the misfortune to break know, been followed by any other religious of our existence, man and woman are alike— 
my skates, and I could not go without borrow- body. 
ing a pair of Jim Diok. | went to him and 
asked him for them. “O yes, John, you may 


have them in welcome,” was the answer. Which from time to time have been made in| The whole organization of the Society of 
When I went to return them, I found Jim sit-,the creeds and practices of religious sects, Friends mainly accords with this idea—in the 


ting by the fire in the kitchen reading the Bible. they seem all to have remained united on the Marriage contract which is considered not 
i told him I had returned his skates, and was 


. . . ° ° nec ssity Sé i inis y yas z ivi as it igi Ss ite— ea 
under great obligations to him for his kindness. |"” essity of a stated and salaried ministry, only asa civil, but as a religious rite—th 
He looked at meas he took the skates, and with 0 the exclusion of women from the partici- promise of obedience from the woman to the 
tears in his eyes, said to me,“ John, don’t never | pation in the affairs of church discipline, and man, which prevails in the forms of other re- 


there is here in this relation “ neither male 
Notwithstanding the various modifications nor female.” 


or 


ile 


he 
ot 
he 
he 
re- 
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ligious bodies, has been abolished, and the 
obligations imposed by this connection, are 
rendered mutualand equal. In the transac- 
tion of theaflairs of discipline, although a full 
recognition of the equal privileges of women 
is not yet acknowledged by all the meetings 
of Friends, yet there is a strong and increas- 
ing feeling favourable to such changes in our 
discipline, as shall make it conform to this 
principle. 

In the exercise of the ministry the recogni- 
tion of equality is full and complete. 

But there is-another feature of this question 
which we propose to examine. 

It is the care exercised by the Society of 
Friends in the religious and guarded educa- 
tion of their daughters; in giving to them 
the same opportunities for mental and moral 
culture which are enjoyed by their sons.— 
Here lies the foundation of female usefulness, 
and in a future article we shall endeavor to 
show that the views adopted by the Society in 
regard to female education have been in a 
good degree accordant with the high and im- 
portant position which the sex have assumed 
in being admitted to an equal standing with 
their brethren in the fulfilment of the respon- 
sible duties of religious, social and domestic 
life. 

bes 

The subject of human Slavery has been 
strongly agitated at Washington during the 
past week. It appears that about 70 slaves 
attempted to escape from the seat of our na- 
tional government in a schooner belonging (it 
is said) to New Jersey; they were pursued 
however ina steamboat and recaptured, to- 
gether with the crew of the vessel, and the 
‘latter lodged in prison at Washington. Dem- 
onstrations of the most violent passion ensued 
on the part of a_ portion of the population of 
that place, during which an attack was made 
on the office of the National Era, and a meet- 
ing held, at which a committee was appointed 
to wait on the publishers of the paper and re- 
quest them to have their effects removed. 
This demand which was met by a refusal, was 
followed by a formal resolve to remove it by 


force at a certain hour the next morning. 


Other influences however prevailed, and the re-' 


solve was not executed. The subject was in- 
troduced- into both houses of Congress, and 
there elicited much angry discussion. Thus 
events are continually occurring to bring this 
vast evil before the nation—it is gradually 
becoming more and more an olement in politi- 
cal contests, and if we mistake not the “ signs 
of the times” its downfall is plainly written 
on them. 
nein 

The foreign news continues to excite an ab- 
sorbing interest in the community. We give 
this week a large space to its details, be- 


lieving them worthy of record as a part of the 
history of the world to which we may hereaf- 
ter look with instruction. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA, 


The following is an abstract of the forei gn intelligence 
received by the steamship Acadia : 

The general commotion on the continent of Europe 
has gone on increasing. 

The intelligence respecting the insurrection in ].om- 
bardy has been confirmed, with the further important fea. 
ture that the King of Sardinia at the head of 30,000 
troops crossed the Piedmontese territory into Lombardy, 
and marched direct to Milan. ‘The Austrians Cefeated at 
every point fled as he approached and having succcess- 
fully been driven from Parma, Porescia, and Delensian, 
endeavored to establish themselves in the Nunces. 

The Italian duchies have burst out into open insurrec- 
tion, Modena and Parreina are revolutionized and Ve- 
nice, which has been dying daily Ance the fatal 18th of 
January, 1798, now just half a century, when the Aus 
trians took possession of that city by virtue of the treaty 
of Campo Formoso, again shows signs of life. 2 

In Austria proper, everything seems disorganized, and 
amidst the chaotic confusion which prevails, it is quite 
impossible to fix the hourly changing scene. It is an- 
ticipated that the Austrian General, Radilsky, who is 
afraid to enter Mantua for want of provisions, will be 
compelled to capitulate upon the appearance of the 
Sardinian troops, It is said a disposable force will 
shortly he at the command of Charles Albert of not less 
than 250,000, With such an army not only will all 
Lombardy be liberated, but Austria may be threatened, 
even at the gates of Vienna. 

Savoy has declared itself a Republic. 

in Switzerland a strict neutrality seems to be” aimed 
at, and the levying troops is discountenanced by the au- 
thorities, 

All the countries on the right bank of the Rhine have 
been violently convulsed, 

At Baden, Wurtemburg and Saxony liberal govern- 
ments have been conceded to the people. 

In Hanover, the triumph of the popular feeling has 
been complete. 

In Prussia, after the bloody scenes which took place 
in Berlin, the King has put himself at the head of the 
German Confederation and promises extensive constitu- 
tional reforms. At the same time he has plunged head- 
long into a dispute with the Danes, respecting the long 
contested affairs of the Duchies of Holland and Schelro, 
which by force he seems determined to detach from Den- 
mark. On the other hand he is exasperating theA utocrat 
of Russia to the highest bounds of passion by encoura- 
ging the Poles to erect an independent government in the 
Duchy of Posen. 

All Silesia, Breslau and and Lithuania appear to be in 
an alarming state of convulsion. It is rumoured that 
39,000 Cossacks suddenly appeared at ‘Tilsit, and in 
the state of excitement in which the Emperor is at the 
moment, should the King of Prussia waver, the conse- 
quences may be serious. ‘The Emperor himself is vigor- 
ous and decided. He is said to have’ ordered every 
man in Russian Poland, between the ages of 18 and 35 
to be removed into the interior of Russia. 

Russia is concentrating a vast army in Southern Rus- 
sia, which we should deem sufficient to crush any at- 
tempt to erect a Republic in that division of the Empire. 
The Emperor has issued a manifesto. 

In Denmark no actual hostilities had taken place in 
regard to the Duchies which declared their independence. 
But the Danes are preparing their fleet for offensive and 
defensive operations, and as it is in excellent condition 
and would inflict incalculable injury on Russian com- 
merce if actual war takes place, both countries hesitate as 
to which shall strike the first blow. 

Hanover is preparing an army to march in favor of 
the German side of the quarrel in Belgium. Attempts 
to overthrow the government or to create disturbances 
have failed. : 

Belgium and,Holland ave comparatively tranquil. 

It is reported that the Turkish governmont under the 
influence of the Russian Ambassador, refused to acknow- 
ledge the French republic. 

Additional precautions have been taken in France to 
keep secure the person of Abd-el- Kader. 

A violent emeuée took place at Madrid on the evening 
of the 26th. The people and the soldiers fought in the 
streets from 7 o’clack in the evening until 4 in the morn- 
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ing, and a considerable number were slain on both sides. 
The cause was said to be a republican movement, and it 
was wholly unexpected. Court martials have been held 
on many of the persons, but no executions took place. 

Queen Christiana was said to have fled during the con- 
flict, and Cassivra, the Minister, was shot in the leg, anc 
a Mr. Whitewell, an English engineer, was killed. Th 
city on the 28th was declared to be in a state of siege. 
Tranquillity has since prevailed, but the provinces are 
excited to an alarming degree. Motasago and Messassara 
have both been arrested by Narvaez. 

In Portugal matters continue quiet at present. 

In Sicily the Parliament is continued, and the separa- 
tion of the island from Naples is complete. 

It is generally believed that the King of Naples has 
altogether abdicated the right over Sicily. 

Paris was quiet, and the last accounts from Lyons an- 
nounce the restoration of tranquillity in that city. 

In England and Ireland the greatest excitement exists. 
Lord John Russell repeated in the House of Commons on 
Monday last, his previous declarations, that the whole 
weight of the government should be applied to the main- 
tenance of order, and to put down dissatisfaction and re- 
bellion, At the sametime his lordship expressed the 
sincere desire of both his colleagues and Lord Clarendon 
especially, to listen to complaints and to apply a remedy 
or alleviation to any distress or evils which exist. 

The accounts from Ireland are more menacing than 
ever. The students in Trinity College are commencing 
in defence of the government, and the members of the 
Royal Dublin Society are following their example. Ad- 
ditional troops from England are arriving. The Re- 
pealers in the city are equally energetic, and are being 
firmly supported in the Provinces. 

The great demonstration of Chartists which was to 
come off in London on the 10th inst., has been forbidden 
by the English Government. AH the arrangements for 
the procession were going on satisfactorily. ‘The carriage 
for conveying the petition and the banners, ensignia, &c. 
decided on, when Sir V. Gray announced to Parliament 
oan the 6th inst. the determination of government to 
allow neither the assemblage nor procession to take place 
A proclamation appears forbidding all persons from 
attending the meeting. The course pursued by the gov- 
ernment has not only increased the former general ex- 
citement, but called forth remonstrance, from even 
that section of the press opposed to Chartism. 

The effects producedby the Chartists has been, as might 
have been anticipated, a determination to ¢ arry out their 
object with more ardor than before. At the first meeting 
of the Convention held after the issuing of the proclama- 
tion, an unanimous resolution was come fo that the 
meeting and procession should take place despite the 
threats of Government. 

The European ‘Times says, “it is not possible to con- 
jecture how this matter may terminate, but our earnest 
hope is that the people may have prudence enough to 
keep out of evil, and the ministers sufficient good sense 
to concede to the people all reforms which may be com- 
patible with the onward march of the times and with the 
spirit of the British Constitution.” 


Encoriaxn 1x Trounie.—A great weekly conservativ: 
organ in London, {The Britannia, has the following:- 
We have no sympathy with the admiration expressed by 
some pseudo-Conservatives in the House of Commons 
of the inteilizence and moderation displayed by the French 
people in their “ wonderful revolution.” If this fooiish 
speech be persisted in, it will be difficult to convince un- 
lettered men that what is accounted glorious in Paris 
can be treasonable in Dublin and Birmingham. Let us 
wait the event. The course of every loyal man at the 
present time is perfec tly clear. 1/1 minor differences af 
opinion must be forgotten in the presence of the great 
danger which threatens us 

In the speech of the Premier on Monday last there are 
sentiments expressed which must go far to gain him the 
codfidence of the nation. The government has many 


\difficulties to contend with. They will be aggravated as 


the revolution proceeds. It is the duty of the Conserva- 
tive party to rally round the throne, and to give her 
Majesty’s Ministers, for the time coming, a cordial support, 
so ‘long as they show themselves determined to resist 
foreign aggression and to suppress internal discord. 

Ingtanp.— The Dublin correspondent of the Times 
says: “I can state asa positive fact, that the Confede- 
rates now meet nightly in their club-rooms for the pur- 
pose of being drilled, and that, under the hands of prac- 
ticed teachers, they are taught to march in time, form 
sections, close and open eco'umns, etc., and, further, that 
the ‘rifle clubs’ are in full operation. 

New pikes, twelve feet long, are becoming plentiful in 
the arms market, some of the misguided owners, acting 
on the advice of Mr. Mitchell, really believing that the 
time for an outbreak has arrived. A gentleman parades 
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the streets of Dublin dressed in the uniform [green and 
gold, with yellow facings) of the Irish national guard. 


A large portion of the working classes in this city are, 


arming. Rifles, muskets, pikes, and other weapons have 
been obtained in considerable quantities, in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Jacobia newspaper. One 
wholesale dealer in these articles has declared that he is 
unable to supply further orders at present. You may 
see the butchers’ boys, on leaving the markets, marching 
home with rifles on their shoulders. 

One thing is certain, and the fact cannot be concealed, 
treason, open and secret, is abroad; discontent and dis- 
affection reign in every peasant’s bosom, and a spark will 
ignite the rebellious volcano, upon which this unfortunate 
country rocks to and fro. 

The fact that pikes are being manufactured in g 
numbers both in the neighboring counties of Meath an 
Kildare, is now no longer unknown to the public. 


reat 


d 
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A Senstnte Worp ror Servants.—I have 
often thought the general complaints of annoy- 
ance from the faults of domestic servants 
scarcely reasonable, when we consider the 
class from which we receive them. With all 
the habits of disorderliness, negligence, and in- 
sensibility to filth and foul air in which they 
have in many cases been born, nursed, and 
bred, they enter our houses, and most readily 
undertake to keep them in proper order, to an- 
ticipate the numberless minutic of our person- 
al accommodation, and at once supply, by 
intuition or sympathy, our wants—nay, our 
whims. We soon find (though here, too, there 
are rare exceptions) that their notions and outs 
on all those points differ widely. Great dis- 
array and want of cleanliness to us is order, 
neatness, and sweetness to them ; ventilating of 
rooms and airing of beds, are to them mere 
troublesome fancies ; d usting is an unnecessary 
disturbance of what, by nature, falls so noise- 
lessly, and falls so impartially ; they remove, 
of course, only what is pointed out to them, 
and sit down contentedly in the midst of what 
remains. In nothing should we reap more 
every-day satisfaction from judicious educa- 
tion, than in the improvement of our domestic 


servants. — Simpson’s Necessity of popular 
Education. 
amen 
SAGACITY OF THE DOG. 


An English gentleman some time ago went 
to Vauxhall Gardens (France) witha large 
mastiff, which was refused admittance, and 
the gentleman left him in the care of the body- 
guards, who are placed there. ‘The English- 
man, some time after he had entered, returned 
to the gate and informed the guards that he 
had lost his watch, telling the sergeant. that if 
he would permit him to take in the dog, he 
would soon discover the thief. His request 
being granted, the gentleman made motions to 
the dog of what he had lost, which immediatly 
ran about amongst the company, and traversed 
the gardens, till at last he laid hold of a man. 
The gentleman insisted that this person had 
got his watch; and on being searched, not on 
ly his watch, but six others were discovered in 
his pockets. What is more remakarble, the 
dog possessed such a perfection of instinct, as 
to take his master’s watch from the other six, 
and carry itto him!—Cuptain Brown’s Popu- 
ular Natural History. 


a 


THIS WORLD AND ANOTHER. 


He who considers this earthly spot as the 
only theatre of his existence and his grave, in- 
stead of his first stage in progressive being, 
can never view nature with acheerful, or man 
with a benevolent eye,—Pope to Swvft, 
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VIEWS OF ASTRONOMY. 

Being «a condensation of the Seven Lectures 
delivered in New York, and reported for the 
New York Tribune, by Oliver Dyer, Phono- 
graphic writer. 


Lecture 1.—It is my wish during the pre- 
sent Lecture, to pass with you upward from 
these confines of our Solar System, towards 
that grand congeries of orbs of which our Sun 
is the centre, and to trace among these, if we 
can, marks of that order and system which 
indicate to us, as do all the phenomena around 
us, that we are here amid an Intelligence 


' 
which preserves them even as at first created. 


It is not certainly unnatural when one consid-| 


ers the depths at which these stars lie, the 
impassable character of the gulphs which 
separate them from our Earth, that even at 
the threshold of our inquiry, we should be 
met by an unbelief in many respects, whether 
or not we can reach them, or, at all events, be 
able to carry there a precision of view, with- 
out which no permanence of understanding 
regarding their arrangements can well be dis- 
cerned. On which account permit me, in the 
first place, briefly to place before you the 
principles on which these great instruments 
have obtained the power to which we owe our 
knowledge of these remote realms of Space. 
[ would for one moment, ladies and gentle- 
men, previous to entering upon the subject, 
request your attention to the character of that 
great telescopic power which has enabled us 
to pierce beyond the confines of our system, 
and examine those mighty orbs which fill the 
boundless realms of Space beyond it. The 
telescope is nota simple instrument, but when 
we look at it with regard to its more simple 
elements, we see at once, and clearly, how it 
enables us to go into these great profundities. 
We find that when one views with the naked 


eye a distant object, the power of vision is de-' 
pendent on one plain and very distinct cir-| 
We find that the! 


It 


power of vision cannot be made sensible, un- 


cumstance. is this. 
less the light that comes to the eye from the 
object viewed is of a certain distinct quantity 
or density. There can be little doubt that, 
however far away the brilliant object is, if it 
is sending forth light through all space, that 
‘light must reach every nerve that is receiving 
‘it; but still, unless it reaches the human eye 
|with a sufficient power, density or intensity, 


it will not enable that eye to have the sensa-| 


ition of sight or vision. 


| The lecturer here went into an explanation 
of the principles upon which the telescope 
‘acts, and proceeded :— 


| amount of light, just as much greater as the 
lens through which we are viewing it, is 
greater than the pupil of the eye. Now, it 
seems to me that, if we understand this very 
simple principle, the great power of the tele- 
scope can be easily and at once ascertained. 
‘Suppose, then, we refer back to the telescope 
of Galileo—that little, simple, telescope with 
which he first attempted to make his way in 
the heavens. We find that is buta little more 
than an inch in diameter. Yet still, when we 
compare the surface of ligit which that inch 
necessarily met, with the quantity of light fall- 
ing from any object upon the pupil of our eye, 
One cannot at all marvel that we should be able 
to see through comparatively small glasses, 
objects situated at great distances with very 
remarkable distinctness. 

Until comparatively recently, the telescope 
had not at all reached the great power which 
it now possesses. ‘The instrument recently 
used by us, was perhaps one whose object 
glass, or mirror, was not larger than eighteen 
inches in diameter. This was the one by which 
Sir William Herschel was enabled to make his 
grand discoveries. Recently, however, we 
have constructed instruments of much greater 
power. The vast telescopes of Lord Rosse 
have reached the diameter of four and even 
six feet. Now, if the audience will for a mo- 
ment consider the immense surface of a mirror 
of six feet in diameter, compared with the 
surface of the pupil of the eye, I think that it 
will not be at all marvellous to them that the 
power of these telescopes should be so enor- 
mous as has been reported. The telescopes of 
Herschel, which were about eighteen inches in 
diameter, possessed ninety-five times greater 
power of penetrating into Space than the naked 
eye; but the power of the telescope of Lord 
Rosse—the greatest one that has recently been 
introduced—seems to be something less than 
five hundred times that of the naked eye. 
Now, this immense space-penetrating power 
may be approximately realized, by referring 
for a moment to the great velocity with which 
light passes through space, which is about 
200,000 miles per second. Now, it seems that 
Lord Rosse’s telescope had the power of pene- 
trating through space so far that the most dis- 
tant star which it can reach is at such a vast 
distance from us, that its light, moving with 
this almost inconcievable velocity, cannot reach 
us in less than 60,000 years. 

It is not, however, merely in regard to their 
powers as light-graspers, that the efficacy of 
these telescopes mainly depend. Let this 
power be ever so great, little advantage 
is gained unless there be perfect accu- 
racy of image. The great advantage of Lord 
Rosse’s telescope depends not solely upon its 
power of penetrating into Space, but also upon 
the accuracy with which it gives us the i mage 
of the object viewed through it.. It is in these 
respects that that mighty instrument has 
achieved its greatest exploits. When the 
greatest magnifying power is applied it shows 
not the slightest amount of distortion in the ob- 
jject. It is not possible to render the astonish- 
ing accuracy of Lord Rosse’s telescope fully 
|palpable, ‘There is a minute point near Poli- 
‘narus, so minute that it requires a good tele- 
\scope at allto discern it. Now, with the very 
|high magnifying power of Lord Rosse’s tele- 


| Let ussee, then, what must be the power of scope, I have seen that point, as clear, as dis- 


the telescope, as compared w 
‘eye. Itis simply this: If we have placed be- 
jtween the eye and an external object, any 
great lens, we will see that object with an 


ith that of the 


jtinct as a star of the first magnitude. With 
‘such powers in our possession, then, let us 
|proceed reverentially, but still without dread, 


to scan those truths to which they have enabled 
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us to ascend, When regarding the constitu- see the stars of the first, lndaai third and 
tion of the Stellar Heavens, it is not unlikely fourth magnitudes; then, when we arrived at 
that again we may be stopped by incredulity. that part of the heavens where we could not 
According to our usual ideas, these starry distinctly trace the individual stars, we would 
heavens seem infinite. They appear as if find a background filled with this dim, milky 
they occupy all Space, filling with crowds of light. 
constellations wherever the human mind can| I[t seems then that our first notion, namely, 
fancy that Space is open to receive them;|that these stars stretch away throughout 
and, therefore, it would seem that although space is nota true one—that this Milky Way 
our augmenting telescopic power might brings manifests to us a peculiar structure. Now the 
us augmented knowledge, we are yet contend- question is, what is that structure? How can 
ing with what is hopeless. Now, as the remo-,we ascertain what the structure is? Belong- 
val of this popular fallacy lies at the root of all ing to the great bed of stars in the midst of 
our modern views of the structure of the| which we are, we find, on looking at the hea- 
heavens, [ must solicit for it your attention. _|vens, that stars of the first, second, and third 
Even ‘after we have ascertained how far the magnitude are tolerably equally scattered 
telescope is able to pierce, it may yet come|throughout all space. It is only when we come 
back to us as a cause of doubtfulness, whether to stars of the very smallest magnitude that we 
we can get a rational conception of how the |find a derangement of this distribution. What 
Stellar Heavens are constituted. Is it not does this indicate to us. It seems to indicate 
likely that these heavens which we see around the following, namely: that as far as the na- 
us and over us, penetrating infinitely into|ked eye can reach, these stars unto the very 
space, present to the eye nothing different from smallest magnitude, are pretty equally scat- 
what we see here? Suppose this question oc-|tered throughout our skies ; but that if we get 
curs to us¢shall we be able to ascertain aught beyond their region, peculiarities of constitu- 
concerning the structure of these great heavens? tion come in view, and we begin distinctly to 
Now it seems to us at first, perhaps, that this|see that we do not belong to a universal, but 
is a perfectly legitimate objectionto ourmoving to a certain definite or distinct class or mass of 
farther with our inquiry. It may be said, that|orbs with which we are connected—a mass of 
when we observe the skies on a clear night,|orbs with boundaries almost inconceivable, but 
we have before us all that can be seen. Now/still a definite and distinct mass. 
this grand conception, namely, that if we were) j 
passing throughout space we should simply) pushed a little farther. It may be shown that 
meet nothing else than what we see around |if these stars were diffused through all space, 
us—just constellation after constellation as we our heavens would on every side blaze with a 
went onward through these depths of infini-|splendor so bright that the Sun would not be 
tude--[ say that this conception is so very visible to us at noonday. It is clear then that 
natural that it is difficult for us to conceive that|such cannot be the characteristic of our skies. 
itisnotiruae. However, on a slight considera- [t cannot be that these orbs we are discerning 
tion U think that we will be able to see that|ate spread infinitely throughout space, but, on 
this is not what our heavens really indicate to |the contrary in all likelihood they are forming 
us. If what I said were true—if the stars ex- a great cluster or bed of stars of a peculiar and 
tend on through our skies toward infinitude, distinet shape. These thoughts which I have 
if as we went along—supposing we had it in| just laid before you were first seized by the il- 
our power—throughout these clusters we |lustrious Sir William Herschel, and although 
should see nothing but constellations after con-|his conclusions cannot be placed before you as 
stellations, I think that our heavens would not infallible, yet his first ideas lead us in our first 
appear to us as they do now. Suppose forin- progress toward a view of the heavens. Her- 
stance we had reached far away beyond these schel’s first conception with reference to the 
constellations what would we see behind us?|nature of the heavens was the following. He 
We would see the great, brilliant stars of the 'said, “It is clear that this great multitude of 
first magnitude, then we would see behind fixed stars is not what it was formerly sup- 
these, those of the second magnitude, behind posed—the infinite heavens.—This mass of 
these again those of the third magnitude and stars is simply a vast cluster or congeries, and 
so on; but we would find always in every part nothing more.”” When this great idea had 
of our sky when we reached that position dawned upon him, he asked is it possible to as- 
where we could see no more stars, a sort of certain what is the description, the general 
background—a dim diffused light called neb- character of that vast bed of orbs in the midst 
ulous light. Ifthat were the constitution of,of which we are?’’? The notion was certainly 
our skies this would be their appearance.|a very great and marvellous one, but still he 
You would find lying backward through the|was enabled to come to a conclusion not very 
whole path of the sky this dim milky light. far, | believe from what we now think to be the 
On the contrary, we see it only on one side of|true one. 


the heavens in that great range called the| Afrer showing by a Diagram what Herschel 
Milky Way. Now the question is, what is the | 


cause of this?’ Why do we find this great considered the form of our system of fixed 
milky belt, so to speak, passing over oursky in S'@'S> the lecturer said : 

one direction and not in another? Itsegemsto, His idea perhaps is better represented thus. 
me that if we look at this question calmly this Let the audience in imagination follow me. 
conclusion must necessarily occur to us, name- Suppose we had it in our power to move up 
ly ; that in that part of the sky alone, where through the Milky Way and passalong through 
we see the Milky Way is there a bed of stars that congeries of stars till we lose our connec- 
diffused throughout the unfathomable depths tion with the Sideyial system. The following 
of space. If it. were otherwise, if this bed of phenomena would be observed: We should 
stars were found to be diffused throughout al! pass on from our present congeries, still moving, 
regions of the heavens, then, certainly that pecu- as it were, amid an infinite number of orbs, till 
liar appearance that strikes us as we look at the by-and-by, we should have no stars in advance 
Milky Way would be found as the background of us and the only systems would be behind 
of all the heavens. In every range we would us. Suppose we should go still farther out 


The idea that | have thrown out may yetbe 


amid these awful recesses till this vast scheme 
of ours would take on gradually and gradually 
the shape of a mere speck lying against the 
dim of the far heavens. Such would be the 
general aspect of that mass of stars with which 
we are in immediate connection. 

The investigaiion which led Herschel to the 
conception that this was the scheme of our hea- 
vens, was the following—and you will perceive 
at once that it was subject to two great errors: 
On trying to find out a view of the skies, he 
had the conce ption constantly in his mind, that 
the stars were pretty e qually scattered through 
all space. Now, to return to my illustration : 
suppose that | we Te to count the persons in 
different directions around the room and inferring 
from that how far I was from all sides of the 
room, I would necessarily rest upon the con- 
viction that the people were equally scattered 
throughout the room. So Herschell said that 
the great mass of stars throughout the heavens 
were pretty equally distributed. Now, since 
his time it has been ascertained that this is not 
true. It has been found that all around us, so 
far from the stars being pretty equally scattered, 
they are quite on the contrary, thin, as if in a 
desert. Herschel was, therefore, wrong in 
his opinion of the scattered condition of the 
orbs around us. ‘There was another thing in 
which he was erroneous. You will observe 
that when looking all around in the sky, he 
ever could have supposed that he was enti- 
tled to draw the conclusion with respect to the 
depths of the orbs in any direction, unless he 
knew or had reason to believe, that his tele- 
scope enabled him to go to the end, or at least 
nearly to the end, of our system in that direc- 
tion. Suppose again that | was here counting 
the number of persons that I see in any direction, 
unless I was sure that l had arrivedat the end of 
the room, it is plain that my counting would be of 
no value as far as certainty is concerned. This 
was also another of Herschel’s views, the inac- 
curacy of which has been fully proved. He 
found, and we find now, that not the largest 
le lescope has ever been able to pierce the ex- 
tremity of our system. Perhaps the best infer- 
ence we can draw is the following: We are 
not speaking of the Solar System. But of that 

vast system of orbs that you see ona clear 
night beaming across the heavens. Well then, 
the question as to what our syste m is, Is pro- 
bably better explain ‘d by our looking at exter- 
nal objects than it can be by our viewing the 
aspect of w hat lies quite w ithin it. For instance, 
this is one immense cluster lying perfectly apart 
from our System. 

[The lecturer here pointed to a chart, on 
which was represented a brilliant cluster of 
stars composed of three rings, one within “1 
other, the most brilliant being in the centre. 

We find this when the power of the ‘alee 
scope is fully applied, to present an appear- 
ance like that onthe chart. How fur this clus- 
ter is removed from us, it is utterly impossible 
to tell. Its appearance, however is not very 
unlike what that of our system might be, if it 
were viewed from this distance. If we con- 
sider for a moment this statement, it will not 
appear improbable. The milky-way is a great 
ring extending in two ranges through our hea- 
vens, so that it may be that our system is an im- 
mense ring similar to this cluster. If this idea 
is realized : another immediately suggests itse If, 
and which Herschel also early “recognized. 
Vast as our firmament may be, has it bounda- 
ries, or does it stretch away into infinitude ? 
Are those awful spaces that surround it on 
every side void, empty, or are they tenanted 
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by worlds and systems similar to ourown ? No 
wonder that a mind like Herschel’s should have 
rushed to the conclusion that the space around 


our syste m was a Vauit in whose capac ious 
bosom myriads of mighty clusters like our own 
universe are placed. If it be true that this 


great scheme of ours is simply that which Her- 
schel first supposed it, but still a great, sepa- 
rate, distinct scheme, whose nature is, per- 
haps, more than anything else, represe snted by 
that singular Ne bule, w hat must we think in 
regard to it? Surely it is that, notwithstand- 
ing its immense diffusion, its vast confines, the 
great space through which its different portions 
range, there must lie around it on every side, 
vast untenanted spaces, and if this be so may 
it not be that amid all that space also, there are 
floating great schemes of being like ours, 
schemes | say of different shape, of different 
character, but lying in regions 
space like ours, schemes quite as magnificent 
as that vast system to w hich we ourselves be- 
long. Ifthis is so what a conception in regard 
to the material universe must press itself upon 
our notice. 

It seems to me the conception must be just 
like that which a dweller upon an island in the 
great Southern Ocean, who had never passed 
bevond the limits of the little world in which 
he lived would experience, if to him were 
brought information that what he considered 
his world was but a diminutive island, and that 
around him in this occan lay scattered large 
groups of islands and vast continents. —Such i is 
the information with respect to the Stellar Uni- 
verse that has been conveyed to us by the 
power of our great telescopes. 
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My heart is filled with gladness, 
When I behold, how fair, 


How bright are rich men’s 


Selected for 


childre: 
With their thick golden hair! 

For I know, ’mid countless treasures, 
Gleaned from the east and west, 

These living, loving human beings 
Are still the rich man’s Les/. 


3ut my heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes, 
And a prayer is on my tongue, 

When I see the poor man’s children— 
The foiling, 

Gathering, with sun-burnt hands, 
The dusty way-side flowers ! 


though the youne— 


Alas ! that pastime symboleth 
Life's after, darker hours 


My heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes, 

When I see the poor man stand, 
After his daily work is done, 

With children by the hand— 
And this he kisseth tenderly, 

And that sweet names doth call— 
For I know he has no treasure 

Like those dear children small 


O, children young, I bless ye, 
Ye keep such love alive; 

And the house can ne’er be desolate, 
When love has room to thrive! 

O, precious household treasures ! 

dearest claim— 

The Saviour blessed ye, while on earth— 
I bless ye, 


Life’s sweetest, 
in his name / 


eee 


It is not from an alteration of Christianity, 
but from an assimilation of Christians to its na- 
ture, that we are to hope for the extinction of 
war.— Dymond. 


Association of Friends. 
of the 


ition of Slavery, 


A stated meeting Association of Friends, 
promoting the Ab &c., will be 
the usual place on Fourth day evening next, 
proximo, at ¢ ght o'clock. 

JACOB M. ELLIS, 
LYDIA GILLING 


1848. 
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ith mo. 29th, 
THITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
\\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 


, constantly on hand and for sale 


us 


by 

CALEB CLOTHIER, 
Family Flour Dealer, 

No. 35 N. 5th Arch. 


St. near 


4th mo. Sth, ly. 

aa LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES 
4 . . ; 

Wholesale and Retail. Fresh and new goods just 

received, consisting in part of 

Shirting and Sheeting Muslin, Bleached and Brown. 

“Manchester” Ginghams of superior quality, various styles 

2d Quality do. 
Calico, 

Calico 4-4 fine, various styles. 

Furniture prints. 

Oil Cloth different widths. 

Coloured Cambrics and C assorte J colors 

Bleached and Brown and Table Diaper. 

Colored Table Cloths, Imitation of Linnen. 

Cotton Hdkfs., assorted styles. 

Long and Half Hose, superior and heavy. 

Apron and Furniture Check. 


assorted P atterns. 


do. 


do. 


anton Flannel, 


do. do 


Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuff, various styles. 
Knitting Cotton, various Nos., Bleached, Brown and 
Colored. 


Cotton Laps and Wadding, white and colored. 

Gingham and Chambray Handkerchiefs. 

Muslin de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool, 

Linens, warranted free from cotton. 

Refined Loaf, Crushed and Pulverized Sugar. . 

Brown Sugar, good quality, of diffeyent grades, by the 
barrel, bag or “pound. 

Sugar House and West India Molasses, good quality. 

Rice, Coffee and Chocolate. 


Also, 


Suprenron TEs, SELECTED WITH CARE FON FAMILY 
use or Srones, viz: Fine Oolong, Souchong and other 
Black Teas; also, (:reen Tea of superior quality. 

Various Spices and Confectionery, &c. &e. The 
whole stock exclusively of Free Labor Goods, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- 
chants, as well as his friends and the public gencrally. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 
eo 4 mo. 1, 1848. 


TNBOL T ED “WHEAT MEAL, Cc RA AC CKED 
) WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
| BEEP, &c. &c., to be had of 


CALEB CLOTHIER, 
Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 55 N. 5th St. near Arch, 


4th mo. 8th, ly. 


4 

G S. E.corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
| Styles, ?’/ain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams. De 
Laines, (all wool,} English and 
variety of other dress goods, Muslins and Hand- 
kerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs., Mode 
Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of men 
ané boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 
«ce. 


American Prints, and a 
Book 


goods for 


An assortment of Furnishing 


will be sold at the lowest prices. 


Goods: all of which 
3mo—3m. 
\ 7M. D. PARRISH, & CO., No. 4 North 5th street 
two doors above Market street, manufacturers 
and dealers* in Paper, Blank Books and Stationary. 


| Also, Paper Hangings, Window Paper, Borders, &c, 


Having fitted up a sale’s room expressly for Wall 
Papers, they can offer a great variety of patterns of the 
finest satin and common papers, French and American 
borders, velvet borders, &c., &c. 

Paper hanging attended to 
any part of the city or country.” 


Wx. D. Parnuisn, 


by careful workmen, in 


Hoven. 


Atrrep L. 


{No. 19 North 


OODS FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LYTLE. | 
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't’ ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth 8t. 
| . publisher of Wooliey’s Copy Books, Perrin’s French 
Fables, Perrin’s French Conversations, the City and 
Country Spelling Book, School Records, Table Cards, 
Em! lem of Nature, Fri« nds’ F amily, Te he rs Gift, the 
Remembrancer, Peacaand War. Also, a large collec- 
tion of Friends’ Book«e; “ A Review and Refutation of 


some of the Opprobrious Charges a 
Friends,” by Wm. Gib! 


gainst the Society of 


Ons. 


T. E. C. always has on hand a large collection of 
School, Religious and Miscellaneous Books, for cash. 
r. ELLWOOD CH mee, 
Bookseller and Stat mer, 
Ap. 29-if, 74 North Pocath Strect 
( UEEN’S CLOTH.--CHARLES ADAMS has just 
. opened one case of Queen’s Cloth, full one yard 
and a half in width, in assorted mode and cloth color 


similar to a lot of last year—considered ver 
Friends. 
Also, 4-4 Dressed Book 
at 25 cents——about half price. 
NEW STORE No. 79 Arch st 


Third, north side 


desirable by 


Muslin Hdkfs very fine) 


. between Second and 


tino. 1. 


TEW STORE, For 


wetween 


plai — Ne 7 } Ar 
A ! and Thi d, rth sic 
Adams invites attention to his assortment of Dry Goods, 


h street, 


Second Charles 


many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friends. ‘The stock is fresh, and 
includes the best vari ty of quite Plain and M dium 


! 

most desirable ; 
Cloaks, Shawls, and 

Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 

Furnishing Goods generally, 


Styles, of such articles 
materials for Dresses 
Hosiery, Dressed 


Black Silks, 


as are comprising 


and Gloves 
Bouk 


Linens, and 


&e., &c., Ke., particulars of which need not be adver- 
tised. Prices are low, and will give satisfaction. 
G Hunt's Plain Blanket Shawls, the largest and best 


Also medium style long d 


month 1.—tf. 


article in the 


Philada. 4 

TEW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
N 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the latest style, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonal|, 
terms. £ mo. 1,—1tf. 


market. 0. 


p EMOVAL.—-Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
Band customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty 
years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his expe rience in this branch of 
business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
tisfaction. i—tf. 


4mo. 


NURNISHING G ooDs —We 
- considerable alteration in our Store, and are now pre- 
pared to offer a large and extensive assortment of new 
and well selected Furnishing Goods, at the Jowest cash 
prices. 
Blankets, Quilts, and Counterpanes. 
Barnsley aud Irish Sheeting and Pillow Linnens. 
Damask Table Linnens, Cloths and Napkins. 
Diapers, Super. Huckaback Towels and Towelling. 
Irish Linnens of the approved makes. 
Shirting and Sheeting Muslins, Flannels, &c., &« 
PLAIN GOODS. 
Very neat and medium styles Ginghams. 
do. Mouslins de Laine. 
Plain colors Goats’ Hair, Mohair, & Peruvian Lustres. 
Alpacas of all shades, Silk and Wool Armures. 
Mode Thibet Sh: mae Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls, 
Bound Shaw!s. Sealskin and Blanket do. 
India Silk do., Barcelona do., and Handkerchiefs. 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Cap Crape, 
and Blond, &c., &c., &e. 


have been making 


do. 


Lisse 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 


4mo. 1.—tf. 
y° .- JENKINS & CO.,, Tea Dealers and Grocers, 
© S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on T'weifth street. ij One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the T'’ea Trade in Canton, 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 
Philadelphia, 4mo. 1. 


